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Victoria Ryan Sanchez 
(1875-1961) 

Victoria Ryan Sanchez, the daughter 
of John E- Ryan and Marie Eudoxie 
Delaunay, married Israel Sanchez (1874 
pre 1910) in December 1898. Their chil- 
dren were: “Madeline Sanchez (1902- 
1978) and Aurora Sancliez (1903-1927). 
Mrs. Victoria Sanchez was a truck farmer 
in 1920, and relocated to Biloxi shorlly 
thereafter.(1920 Federal Census-IXCO, 
Ms.) 

Israel Sanchez, her husband, is some- 
what of a mystery man and may have 
been raised by a Black laborer and former 
slave, originally known as Charles 
Manuel, but later called Charles 
Sanchez. The 1900 Federal Census indi- 
cates that [srae] was bom in Mississippi of 
a Spanish father. His mother was 
Elizabeth ? Sanchez (1845-19004), also a 
Mississippi native. =” 

The Federal Census, Circuit Coun 
and Chancery Court land deed records of 
Harrison County, Mississippi indicate 
that Manuel Sanchez (1806-1877), a 
Spanish immigrant, arrived in the United 
States circa 1823. He probably came 
through the port of New Orleans and 
married a Louisiana woman, Phillipine or 
Phillipa (1791-1879), before setding at 
Back Bay (D'Tberville), probably in 1833 
or 1834. Manuel Sanchez was natural 
ized on March 4, 1846(HARCO, Ms. 
Circuit Court Natutalization Bk. 1, p. 

126). It can be deduced from the deed 
records that he bought three arpents, 
fronting 576 feet, on the north shore of the 
Back Bay of: Biloxi from Dominique 
. Ladner prior to October 1834. 

Manuel Sanchez was a ship carpenter 

and probably was the first to operate a 


Sous les chenes 
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shipyard at what became known as 
Shipyard Point at Back Bay. Bill 
Holland's unique wooden boatyard on 
Central Avenue in D'Therville is at or near 
the same location today. The other 
Sanchez land on the Back Bay was the 
site of the former St. Theresa Catholic 
School. just east of Bill Holland and south 
of the old Catholic Church. 

» Manuel Sanchez built the first 
Catholic chapel at Back Bay during the 
War of the Rebellion (1861-1865). He 
erected a Jarge wooden crucifix on the 
shoreline, which was‘ later replaced with 
an iron cross, forged at Handsboro. Ir 
became a local legend that this cross was 
planted by Iberville (167!-1706), the 
French-Canadian soldier of fortune who 
landed on Biloxi Bay in February 
1699.(Bremer, 1931) 

The Sanchezs apparenuy had no chil- 
dren of their own, but appear to have left 
their land to Charles Manuel-Sanchez 
(1845-1897), a Black man who -was 


probably their slave until Immancipation. ° 


Charles Sanchez sold a lot of tand 
(89'x160') to Bishop Francis Janssen of 
the Diocese of Natchez in April 1884 
(HARCO, Ms. Land Deed Book 20, pp. 
88-89). This sale resulted in the construc- 


ton of St: Theresa's Catholic Church . 


(1884-1979). 

Charles Sanchez appears to have 
reared Israel Sanichez, who he may have 
adopted emotionally, if not legally. When 
Charles Sanchez passed in July 1897, he 
Jegated his estate to Israel Sanchez. In his 
will, Charles Sanchez averred that he had 
“raised (Israel) from a child"(HARCO, 
Ms. Chancery Court Will Bk. 2, p. 43) 

In March 1927, Mrs. Victoria R. 
Sanchez sold her 1/2 acre of fand at 


Bayou Puerto situated in the NE/C of Lot 
2, Section 13, T7S-R9W,.to WJ. 
Engbarth (1887-1957) and H. Gladney 
(1900-1978), She was residing in 
Harrison County at the time of the con- 
veyance. Mrs. Sanchez had moved to the: 
Back Bay. section of Biloxi about 1921, 
and found work in the seafood industry. 
She expired in July 1961, and her remains 
were interred in the Marin Ryan 
Memorial Cemetery on Bayou 
Puerto.IXCO, Ms. Land Deed Bk. 60, p. 
237, Henry B. Ryan, July 20, 2000, and 
The Daily Herald, July 24, 196, p. 2) 
The Fergonise Family 
and the S/2 of Governmental 
-Lot3,T7S-ROW 
Antonio Caprillo 

Antonio Caprio (1810-1850+), an 
ltalian, received a Federal land patent on 
the S/2 of Lot 3, T7S-ROW in September 
1846.XCO, Ms. Land Deed Bk. 57, p. 
507) In the Federal Census of 1850, 
Caprillo's neighbor is one Fergus Guyta, 
a sailor of Italian extraction. There is a 
high degree of certimde that Fergus 
Guyta was Gaemao Fragoni ‘or as his 
grandson became known-Guy Fergonise. 

Gaetano Fragoni 
(Guy Fergonise) 

Gaetano (Cajitan) Fragoni (1815- 
1880+), a native Genoa, Italy, married 
Anna (Johanna) Salaz (1826-1900+), 
from Wurtemberg, Germany. Their 
known children were: Vincent Fergonise 
(b. 1861), Paul Cesar Fergonise (1861- 


1893), and Francis (Frank) Fergonise 


(1865-1893), 


Paul and Frank Fergonise were fisher- ° 


men and known as the "Rubio Brothers”. : 


As previously related, they were drowned 


near the southwest pass of the Mississippi _ 
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River in October 1893, during the killer, 
Chenier Caminada Humicane, after their 
vessel "Young American", capsized.(The 
Biloxi Herald, October 7, 1893, p. 1) The 
fate of Vincent Fergonise is unknown, but 
he may have expired as a child. 

By 1875, at Bayou Pueno, the 
Fergonise family owned twenty acres of 
land situated in the E/2 of the S/2 of Lot 
3, T7S-ROW. Their home was probably 
in Gulf Hills Block 39, on the high, west 
plunging ridge between Cero Verde - 
Drive and Shore drive. 

(IXCO, Ms. 1875 Land Roll Book, p. 
84) ne . . 
' They must haye lost their lands for 
taxes as WP. Ramsay (1870-1963), the 
Jackson County tax collector, sold the S/2 


of Governmental Lot 3 to EN. Ramsay 


(1832-1916) in March 1907, for the 
taxes, $4.05.(IXCO, Ms. Land Deed Bk. 
34, p. 567) Mr EN. Ramsay who lived 


south of the Fergonise clan conveyed the 
_ 5/2 of Lot 3 to Paul V. Fergonise (1885- 
3 ca 1953), for $50 in July 1909.0XCO, 


Ms. Land Deed Bk 34, p. 568) 
_ Paul C. Fergonise | 
(1861-1893) 
In January 1885, Paul C. Fergonise 


‘| mamtied Hortense Ryan (1864-1903), the 


daughter of Edmond Ryan and Pauline 
Bosarge, at the St. Alphonsus. Roman 


{ Catholic Church in Ocean Springs. They 


had one child, Paul Vincent Fergonise 
(1885-ca 1953), before Paul C.” Fergonise 
perished in the 1893 Hurricane. 


Bayou Puerto, Paul V. Fergonise and 
family moved to Vancleave, where they 
acquired 35 acres in the NE/ of the 
SW/4 of Section 10, T6S-R7W, in 
December 1925, from CL. Dees.(IXCO, 
Ms. Land Deed Bk 57, pp. 396-397) 
Here he may have cut and hauled pulp- 
wood before perishing in a vehicular 
accident, in the early 1950s. The corporal 
remains of Paul V, Fergoise and Doxie S. 
Fergonise were interred in the Rodriguez 
Cemetery on Puerto Drive in Gulf 
Hills.Elwood Fergonise,July 11, 2000) 
Frank Fergonise 
(1865-1893) . 

Frank Fergonise mamied ‘Louise 
Bullock (1867-1932), the daughter of 
Wiley G: Bullock (1840-1919) and 
Adelia Seymour (1842-1913). Their 
children were: William Gajitan (Guy) 
Fergonise (1884-1939), Laura F. Balius 
(1886-1966), wife of Comelius Balius 
(1883-1952), and Lillie Fi Mitchell 
(1889-1978), spouse of T. Frank 
Mitchell. 

In July 1906, Guy Fergonise mamied 
Emma Parker (1885-1947), the daughter 
of William Parker and Emma Quave. 
Their children were: Bemice F. Roberts 
(1907-1999), Norbert F Fergonise (1908- 
1971), Vera Fergonise (1911-1975), 
Woodrow A. Fergonise (1913-1913), Ura 
F. Liyod (19141998), and Gertrude F 
Newman (1916-1975+). 

The Guy Fergonise family relocated 
to 862 Reynoir Sweet. at Biloxi, in 


‘Seymour (1897-1968), 


1939) and Emma Parker Fergonise 
(1885-1947), Mrs. Frank (Louise) 
Fergonise (1867-1932); Mrs. Comelius F 
Balius (1886-1966); and Mis. Willie F 
Forehand.(IXCO, Ms. Land Deed eed Bk 
57,pp.373-374) 
Edith M. Aitken 
(1860-1920+) : 

Miss Edith M. Aitken was bom:in 


_ Wisconsin. “She acquired 8.56 acres in 


the S?2 of the S/2 of Lot 3 from Paul V. 
Fergonise in May 1925.’ She vended it 
shortly thereafier to.Gulf Hills .in 
December 1925, for $1300.(IXCO, Ms. 
Land Deed Bk. 56, p. 135 and Bk. 57 p. 
341). Miss Aitken resided on 2-acres in 
Govemmental Lot 5, the Rodriguez 
place, in Section 13, T7S-ROW on Old 
Fort Bayou. She had acquired this parcel, 
the Sarah Picard (1859-1915+) place, 
from Eugene E. Lonlier (1852-1920) in 
April 1917(JXCO, Ms. cand Dee El 
43, pp. 262-263) 
T. Emerson Bullock 
(1876-1941) : 
Emerson Bullock was the son of 
Wiley G. Bullock (1840-1919) and: 
Adelle Seymour (1842-1913). In July 


1898, he married Odelia Noble (1877 . 


.1938), the daughter of James Noble-and 


A¥nelia Mallene. Their children were: ] 


Emerson J. Bullock (1898-1920+), 
Edward W. Bullock (1900-1991), 
William W. Bullock (1902-1972) m. 


- Emma Lee (1909-1988), Viola B. 


Seymour (1905-1974) m. Clifton W. 
Myrtle B. 
Kennedy (b. 1905) m. Wallace Kennedy, 
‘Velma B. Hosli (b. 1908) m. Alden Hosli, » 
Wallace Bullock (1910-1973+), and O. 
Monroe Bullock (1911-1973) m. Annie 
Leton. 


from Guy and Emma Fergonise in March 
1918, in the S/2 of the S? of Lot3. Here 
he farmed while his older sons worked in 
the shipyard at Pascagoula and at a lum- 
beryard.(IXCO, Ms. Land Deed Bk. 46, 
p. 12] and 1920 Federal Census-IXCO, 
Ms.) The Bullocks sold their homestead 


to Gulf Hills for $8000 in December . 


1925.(IXCO, Ms. Land Deed BK. 46,p. 

12} and Bk. 57, p. 388-389) ; 
Moise Ryan 
(1877-1947) 

Moise Ryan, a fisherman, was the son’ 
of John E. Ryan and Marie Eudoxié 
Delaunay. He married Mary “Molly": 
Moran (1883-1945) in Novernber 1901. 
Molly was the-daughter of Jean-Baptiste 
Moran anc T evinia Parker They were 
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Chapter 3 


N A WINDY MARCH day in 1940 motorists on 
the beach. drive in the beautiful old Mississippi 
town of Biloxi.saw a strange procession of small boats 
moving across the choppy waters of the inner harbor. 
The little shrimp boat, the Sea Queen, led the way, 
her deck scrubbed, her paint gleaming and her hatch 
piled high with a great bank of flowers. 

One at a time the others came — fishing boats and 
seagoing freight boats and, wallowing in their wake, 
skiffs and sailboats and little launches. They moved 
slowly, each one freighted with flowers which con- 
trasted brilliantly with the somber garb of the people 
who ran the boats or rode on them. 

At the foot of Oak Street the Sea Queen docked. The 
other boats tied up close by and their passengers 
climbed out and stood with heads bared and faces taut . 
with grief as the boatmen moved forward and lifted 
the Sea Queen’s cargo from its mooring of flowers. 

Grandma Aken, the Gulf coast’s most famou 
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islander, was on her way to a mainland resting place, 
the old Biloxi cemetery. 

The hundreds of people who lined the docks and 
crowded into the historic Episcopal Church of the 
Redeemer for the funeral included friends and neigh- 
bors among the Biloxi townspeople and, of course, a 
sprinkling of the curious who had heard of but never 
seen the colorful old woman. 

But a surprising number of them were Grandma 
Aken’s own — her children, her grandchildren, her 
great- and great-great-grandchildren. For in the cen- 
tury she lived (actually one hundred years, six months, 
three days, her descendants say), Harriet Watters 
Baker Aken reared seventeen children of her own and 
twenty-five that she had adopted. Her own descen- 
dants numbered thirty-eight grandchildren, forty-one 
great-grandchildren and twelve great-great-grand- 
children and nobody tried to count the children and 
grandchildren of that vast company of little strangers 
that Grandma “took to raise.” 

They came from all parts of the United States to pay 
homage to the fantastic, iron-willed, old saltwater 
matriarch. 

Most of those in the funeral procession from Deer 
Island were Grandma’s “boys” — island-reared fish- 
ermen and boatmen, their faces reddened by winter 
winds and nearly tropical summer suns, their hands 
roughened by icy lines, the leads on cast nets and 
oyster tongs. 

They came out of love, loyalty and a fierce kind of 
gratitude. 

But the old lady they were to bury was no lavender- 
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icented lace-fichued saint. There are no monuments 
to her now and there were no schools or hospitals or 
parks being named for her then. Her good works, far 
from being an inspiration to her fellow citizens, 


warmly applauded and financially supported by 


church and civic club, were sometimes subject to ques- 
tion. 

Why did Harriet Aken always have boys with her? 
Her foster children numbered twenty-four boys and 
one girl. Why? 

The answer was easy for her detractors: Work, of 
course. She gave a home and a living to boys so they 
could tend the cattle and butcher the meat, fish, and 
hunt and till the soil for her. Oh, sure, Grandma Aken 


‘was good to them, said the cynical. She had a free labor 


force. Why, that old lady was as tough as a marlin spike 
and as handy with shotgun and rifle as a man! 

And like a lot of criticism it had truth in it — truth 
taken out of context and distorted and misun- 
derstood. 

Grandma Aken did take boys instead of girls to live 
with her on Deer Island and she did give them work, 
plenty of work, to do. She was as tough as a marlin 
spike and, as one of her grandchildren put it, not 
afraid of “anything or anybody, natural or super- 
natural.” 

She had dealt with Union soilders, Confederate 
deserters, snakes and hurricanes in her time and when 


her boys misbehaved she “laid the dogwood” to them Q 
zZ 


without worrying a moment about warping their little 4 
personalities. When poachers moved in on her oyster 
beds she grabbed her rifle and ran them off, single- 
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minded and comfortable with the knowledge that she 
might have to kill one or two to teach them a lesson. 
Beyond these obvious and well-known truths, there 
was another known only to her own, her children and 
the forlorn little troop that-came out of New Orleans 
orphanages, “asylums” and broken homes. There was 
in Harriet Aken a deep belief in children, in what they 
could do and what they could be. And there was 
boundless giving, of time and attention, of gaiety and 
good times, of such material things as she possessed. 
Her detractors may have pointed out that it was 
ambitious charity since she wasn’t a rich woman — not 
by the standards of the New Orleans millionaires 
whose white houses lined the beach drive. She cer- 
tainly wasn’t leisured, that doughty woman in the black 
skirt and the white “josie” blouse, who not only did all 
her own cooking, dishing up food for as many as forty 
people on Sunday, but raised, caught or killed most 
of it. 
But she was richer than most of the rich and had 
time aplenty for what she considered important. 
Harriet Watters married when she was twelve years 
old. She was the daughter of English settlers on Horn 
Island, Deer Island’s neighbor to the southeast, and it 
was there that she met and married Peter Baker, the 
son of-a lighthouse keeper. The young Bakers joined 
the older Watterses in the family cattle-raising enter 
prise on Horn Island, and later Harriet was to tell her 
children and grandchildren of their struggles to save 
their cows from the foraging Confederate soldiers first 
and then from the foraging Union forces when the 
Civil War started. The war was young when Harriet 
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took her children and left Peter Baker. 

Polite accounts of her life always say she “lost” him. 
Her granddaughter, Mrs. Ada Andrews, finds that an 
amusing delicacy since Grandma herself, unlike mod- 
ern mothers, never tried to put a pretty face on her 
relationships. They separated and were divorced, says 
Mrs. Andrews, and this in a time when divorce was 
practically unheard of, particularly in the strongly 
Roman Catholic coastal towns. 

Seafood and farm products were plentiful at their 
island home and the young mother had no difficulty 
feeding her family, especially since she didn’t feel com- 
pelled to obey Confederate enjoiners against traffick- 
ing with the enemy. She had butter and eggs and fresh 
vegetables; the Yankees, who manned the gunboats 
anchored. off neighboring Ship Island, had flour and 
sugar and coffee. Harriet took her provender and her 
children and under cover of darkness sailed out at 
night and effected a swap. 

“She didn’t care much for the Confederates any- 
how,” said Mrs. Andrews. (A bold statement in the 
town where Jefferson Davis lived out his final years, 
where his home, Beauvoir, is still a shrine, and where 
his pew is marked with a brass plate in Mrs. Andrews’ 
own church.) “They confiscated her cows and some- 
times deserters would hide out on one of the islands 
and she'd take her gun and sit up all night to protect 
her supplies and stock from them. I think she got 
along better with the Yankees.” 

Actually most of the other people along that stretch 
of southern coastline had a live-and-let-live arrange- 
ment with their northern enemy. The peace was shat- 
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tered only once and that was when a small Federal 
patrol boat, traveling under a flag of truce, landed on 
the mainland at Biloxi to return a little girl it had 
rescued from a boat that had drifted out from shore. 
On the way back to Ship Island the patrol boat ran 
aground on Deer Island and some Southerners, 
apparently not understanding it had a mercy mission, 
opened fire on it with small arms. 

When the tide rose and the patrol boat floated free 
the incident was duly reported to the Union garrison 
on Ship Island, where the commanding general saw it 
as the worst kind of violation of a truce. He ordered’ 
the immediate capture of Biloxi and three gunboats 
carrying a combined naval and army force of five 
hundred landed the next morning. Happily, the 
mayor met them with a handsome apology. Northern 
pride was placated and the Yankees returned to Ship 
Island without firing a shot. 

About that time Harriet Baker was also aground on 
Deer Island, the beautiful five-mile stretch of white 
beaches, woods and Indian mounds that lies half a 
mile south of the Biloxi mainland. 

She had married Joseph Aken, whose father, Alber- 
tus King Aken, bought 159 acres of the island from 
government bounty land in 1850, and whose mother, 

Jane, brought to the family estate 199 more island acres 
she acquired from the state of Mississippi for twenty- 
five cents each. They had a big turpentine operation 
on the island and Harriet and Joseph moved there to 
help them run it. 

The house, made of cypress and yellow pine, is a 
rambling one-story building with a wide front veran- 
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dah facing Biloxi across the bay and a detached kitchen 
facing the Mississippi Sound in the rear. Great mossy 
live oak trees, their dark branches twisted by a century 


of hurricane winds, sheltered the house and continue - 


to shelter it today, although it is now boarded up and 
overgrown with a tangle of weeds and vines. 

The island soil away from the beaches and the shell 
mounds, on which the house was built, was rich, and 
Harriet Aken was a natural gardener. She always said 
the benign winds from the gulf gentled winter tem- 
peratures so it was possible to grow fine oranges and 
figs and plums for the beautiful English plum pud- 
dings she made in the wintertime and an almost year- 
round succession of vegetables, corn, beans, okra for 
her seafood gumibos and seasonings for her celebrated 
court bouillon. (“Coo-biyon,” Grandma’s children call 
this baked fish dish.) She raised chicken and pork and 
beef for her own table and supplemented them with 
game which she hunted and killed as competently as 
any man. ; 

With the boom of Biloxi as both a winter and sum- 
mer resort about the turn of the century, the Akens 
found a ready market for their surplus at the Biloxi 
Yacht Club and the swank Montross Hotel. And Har 
riet herself was frequently seen rowing across the bay 
to deliver oysters, geese, ducks or homegrown vegeta- 
bles. 

Both sets of children, the young Bakers and the 
young Akens, grew up. Grandchildren were coming 
along and the old house was always filled with them 
and their friends, particularly in the summertime. 
Even so, when Harriet went with one of her daughters 
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to visit a New Orleans orphanage one day she came 
home with a child — the first and only little girl she 
“took to raise.” 

Rhoda Louise Williams was eight years old. Her 
father had died at sea. Her mother died shortly after- 
ward and no relatives came forward to claim her. 

Something about the little girl went straight to Har 
riet’s heart. The child, now seventy-three and one of 
only a handful of Grandma’s children surviving, 
remembers it as a mystical moment when the old lady 
saw her, loved her and determined to have her for her 
own. 

It was her special gift, this quality of making each 
child feel singled out, chosen. 

“She chose me from one hundred and fifty 
orphans,” an old man remembers. “I was ten years old. 
I never knew my father. My mother had to put meina 

juvenile home. Grandma Aken saw me and I don't 
know why, with all those other boys there, but that was 
it: I was the one.” 

Over and over again Biloxi people saw the sturdy 
old woman get off the train holding a child’s hand, or 
meeting a train to welcome a child. People heard of 
her and sent her children. Even Biloxi children who 
had good homes and devoted parents sometimes 
showed up on the is!»nd and stayed for weeks, touch- 
ing home base on Saturdays when all the bigger chil- 
dren rowed to the mainland with their twenty-five 
cents’ allowance to “go to the show.” 

Work, hard work and long hours of it, was the por- 
tion of every child on the island, but much of it was 
what would pass for recreation a generation later. 
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Kreving bow to swim was a necessity for islanders. 
G+ cov avpe-r herself long before it became stylish 
: :¢o b=ow how to swim, remembered 


1. ioss of ason Lrom a fishing boat with a deep sense 
of grief and she taught all her young wards well Row- 
ing a boat to’the mainland for kerosene and flour was 
fun and Grandma didn’t mind if children dawdled a 
little but not to the detriment of her groceries. . 

“She sent me for meat one time when we ran out in 
the summertime and I got to playing chinies with some 
boys and nearly letit spoil in the heat. When I got back 
she til tse dogwood to me 
i ‘nishment, the boy recognized then, 

f Harriet. on 

un, suipped you when you needed it,” her 
children and grandchildren report. And sometimes 
when it was a borderline case Grandpa Aken would 
intervene with an “Aw, Hannah... |” (his name for 
her). Grandma would good-naturedly abandon the 
switch with a warning and take off on some project of 
her own. 

She hated housework, except for cooking. 

oe cs mich more at home.with a cast net or a 
shy » han he was in the house,” her children will 

; uf chen it comes to cooking, ah, how she 
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casual about religion herself, she. was meticulous 
about sending her children across the bay to church 
and Sunday school and cheerfully paid tuition to a 
parochial school for those among her foster children 
who were Roman Catholics. She was confirmed in the 


Episcop:! Church, but the bishop came to the island 
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for the service, instead of vice versa. Once a month the 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer would row over 
to visit and would hold a service if Grandma’s house- 
hold numbered enough people at the time to warrant 
it. If the Catholic children had to miss school because 
of illness the nuns from the convent frequently rowed 
over to see them. 

“Grandma always made them stay for a wonderful 
supper. She didn’t make many frosted cakes but she 
could walk up to that old woodstove and turn out a 
pound cake or an apple dumpling ora boiled pudding 
that you’d never forget. She cooked Spanish and 
French and some English, too, because, of course, her 
parents were English.” 

Until he died in 1913 Joseph was always amused at 
visitors who expected life on the island to be austere. 
He had a stock answer for strangers who asked, “What 
do you find to eat?” 

“South wind and sand pudding,” Joseph replied. 

Grandma was seventy-three when Joseph died and 
thought to be an old woman by her children and 
grandchildren. Her widowed daughter, Mrs. Ella 
Thompson, moved in with her and grandchildren 

built houses close by for company. But Harriet was 
healthy and vigorous and such ills as she had she 
treated with poultices and teas brewed. out of her own 
little collection of herbs and medicinal plants. Her 
weathered old face became marked with sores her 
children thought were skin cancer and they urged her 
to let them take her across the bay to a doctor or into 
New Orleans to a celebrated cancer clinic. 

She said she didn’t have time, she’d take care of her 
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complexion herself. Whatever she used, it worked and 
she had energy left over for taking more orphans to 
rear. 

Quarter of a century before her death she gave up 
going to the mainland. She had outlived all her old 
friends. . 

“I walked all over town,” she complained to her 
daughter Ella, “and I only saw three people I knew.” 

There was so much to do on the island. The weather 
was both her friend and her adversary and she had to 
teach all her children how to get ready for those 
autumnal hurricanes, at least one of which was usually 
expected to cover the thin sliver of sand and woodland 
completely. Hurricane Camille finally did destroy the 
house in 1969 but this was, of course, after Grandma 
Aken died. Before a storm actually struck the coast 
Grandma would be ready for it and pacing the beach to 
watch it arrive. 

“She could tell by the pelicans,” one of her foster 
children said. “When they came into the bay she 
started preparing.” 

She eas lay in a supply of candles and cook food 
that would keep and taste good cold because a fire in 
the stove was risky in winds of hurricane force. She 
would drive the cattle to the high ground and have the 
boys secure the boats and then she would relax and 
enjoy the electric excitement of brutal winds and 

churning water. 

She had little formal learning to pass on to her 
charges. She didn’t philosophize or preach. She had 
an even cheerful disposition and she took it for 
granted that all the members of her household would 
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have the same. She worked and believed that the ability 
to work prepared them for life away from the island. 
“Learn to do at least one thing well,” she said, “and 
when you can better yourself I want you to go.” 

An old man, now retired, sat alone watching televi- 
sion cartoons ina little house on a back street in Biloxi. 
He had known want and uncertainty and the quirks 
and caprices of those who ran juvenile homes before 
Grandma “picked me.” He tried to put his feeling 
about her into words. 

He remembered much and was grateful for much. 
and then he achieved real eloquence. 

“She never, never, never let you go to bed hungry!” 
he said in a tone which made that a matchless achieve- 
ment for any woman. 
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